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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Horticultural Congress in London 
ELEGATES from about 50 different countries attended 
the Ninth International Horticultural Congress held at 
London on August 7-15 under the auspices of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The previous Congresses were held at 
Paris, in 1889; Chicago, 1893; Paris, 1900 and again in 
1903; Brussels, 1910; Ghent, 1913; Amsterdam, 1923; and 
Vienna, 1927. The next Congress will be held at the invita- 
tion of The Société Nationale d’Horticulture de France on 
the occasion of the International Exposition in late May and 
early June of 1932. 


Particular interest is attached to the conclusions arrived at 
by the Committee on Nomenclature. This committee resolved 
that a list of names—valid at the time it is made—should be 
drawn up according to the Rules of Botanical Nomenclature 
so far as species and botanical varieties are concerned, and that 
the names of plants generally accepted as conforming to the 
rules at that time should alone be used. The committee recom- 
mended that this list be used universally in catalogues, horti- 
cultural literature and gardens for a fixed period and that an 
international committee be appointed to revise the list in the 
light of botanical research at intervals of six years. 

It was decided that the name of a horticultural variety 


should be placed after that of the species to which it belongs, 
and its status should, or may, be indicated by the contraction 
‘“‘var.’’ This varietal name should be of Latin form only 
when it expresses some character of the plant, e.g., nanus, 
fastigiatus, albus; or its place of origin, e.g., Rewensis. The 
use of Latin proper names for horticultural varieties is pro- 
scribed, e.g., Iris pallida var. Smithti would be an inadmis- 
sible name for a garden variety. The name would thus usually 
be a ‘‘fancy”’ name, beginning with a capital letter, e.g. Galega 
officinalis var. George Hartland, not Hartlandii; Dianthus 
deltoides var. Brilliant, not brilliantissimus; Pea, Master- 
piece. Where personal names are used to designate varieties, 
the prefixes Mr., Mrs., Miss, and their equivalents, should be 
avoided. The articles “‘A’’ and ““The’’ and their equivalents 
should be avoided, furthermore, in all languages where they 
do not form an integral part of the substantive, e.g. Colonel, 
not The Colonel; Giant, not The Giant; Bride, not The 
Bride. Finally, existing names in common use should not be 
altered to conform to these rules, but attention should be 
paid to them in all new names proposed. 

Besides enjoying the exhibition put on by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in connection with the Congress, the visitors 
were privileged to make a number of excursions to private 
gardens as well as to such places as the Royal Seed Establish- 
ment and Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ seed trial grounds at 
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Reading, and to attend other notable shows in progress dur- 
ing their sojourn in England. 

Some interesting novelties seen at the Summer show of the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society in Shrewsbury were espe- 
cially admired. Statice profusa var. superba is a new cool 
greenhouse perennial, said to be a cross between S. sinuata and 
S. latifolia, which is scarcely ever out of flower. New types 
of the Colwell Strain of Echinacea purpurea (Rudbeckia pur- 
purea) have many rigid petals in pink, crimson, and rosy 
mauve shades with the cone centers changing from green or 
bronze to copper and red-brown. The four- to six-inch 
flowers are produced from early August to late Autumn. 
Among the newer varieties of Scabiosa caucasica, the follow- 
ing were most attractive: Leonard, a dusky purple; Con- 
stancy, a powdered violet-blue; and Mrs. J. Smith, a silvery 
blue with serrated petals. 


Cleveland Gladiolus and Garden Flower Show 


Unique features of the Cleveland Gladiolus and Garden 
Flower Show, held on August 28-30 in the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, were spikes of gladioli imprisoned in 250-pound 
blocks of ice, and the use of colored lights. The color of the 
lights was changed every hour, first flooding the huge audi- 
torium with a faint pink glow, then with the effect of moon- 
light, and finally with the yellow gleams of dawn. Organ and 
band music added beauty of sound to beauty of line and 
color. 

The president’s trophy, a vase given by A. W. Henn, 
president of the horticultural foundation, and awarded to 
the commercial exhibitor receiving the largest number of 
points in the show, was won by C. R. Hills of Avon Lake 
Village. Mr. Hills showed a very fine specimen of the gladio- 
lus Winged Victory (Briggs), a beautiful salmon in color, 
and seven inches across. Other excellent varieties shown were 
Mammoth White, Gold, and Colonel Lindbergh—a new 
salmon-flame. Mrs. W. S. Halle of the Garden Lovers Club 
won first prize for the best single spike with a specimen of 
the pink gladiolus Rita Beck. The outstanding dahlias exhib- 
ited at the show were Betty Nuthall, Jane Cowl and Fort 
Mammoth. 





Flower Show at Bethlehem, N. H. 


Delightful weather favored the second annual exhibition 
of flowers and vegetables held in The Maplewood Casino at 
Bethlehem, N. H., under the auspices of The White Moun- 
tain Garden Club on July 30. A special feature of the show 
was an exhibit from the estate of Mrs. Downing Brown of 
Shelbourne, N. H. This was a reproduction in miniature 
of her own garden. Another display of note was a bank of 
tuberous begonias, flanked with standard heliotrope, fuschias 
and verbenas, entered by Mrs. Eman Beck. The judges of the 
show were Mrs. Hunt of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. McLeod of 
Concord, N. H., and Mr. Fred Green of Littleton, N. H. 





American Gladiolus Society Show 


Collections of gladioli were featured to a much greater de- 
gree than heretofore at the twenty-first annual exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society, which was held on August 
22-24 in connection with the Iowa State Fair at Des Moines, 
la. The Foss Heaton Gladiolus Gardens carried off the cup 
presented by the society for a 500-foot display, including all 
types of gladioli. Among the best varieties in this collection 
were Dr. Bennett, Veilchenblau, Mammoth White, J. F. 
Pirie, Coryphee, Crinkle and Mrs. Peters. J. H. Heberling, 
of Easton, IIl., won first prize for the finest decorative dis- 
play in the show, which had a basket of Betty Nuthall as 
the central feature with many other fine new varieties such 
as W. H. Phipps, Dr. Moody, Tobersun, Mrs. Coolidge 
and Helen Howard. 

The Seabrook Nurseries’ perpetual challenge trophy, of- 
fered for the most artistic basket of gladioli, was won by 
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J. H. Heberling. This was a beautiful arrangement featuring 
such varieties as Marmora, Minuet and W. H. Phipps. The 
Konynenburg & Mark perpetual challenge cup was also 
awarded for the second year to J. H. Heberling for his 
excellent baskets of such fine Pfitzer originations as Trudel 
Grotz, Phaenomen and Paul Pfitzer and some of the newer 
varieties. The American Gladiolus Society’s perpetual chal- 
lenge cup for the most meritorious display in the first division 
was awarded to J. H. Heberling, who also won the achieve- 
ment medal in that division. The American Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s special Iowa silver medal for nine collectors went to 
Foss Heaton. 


September Exhibition in Boston 


Very hot weather, following cool nights, bleached out 
whole fields of dahlias or else burned them badly, thus cut- 
ting down somewhat the exhibits at the combined exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the Dahlia 
Society of New England in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Sep- 
tember 6 and 7. Nevertheless the show was distinctly credit- 
able and the artistic arrangement of the exhibits made the 
halls very attractive. 

Edgar Darling of New Bedford won the dahlia society’s 
gold medal for the best commercial exhibit. He also won the 
America Dahlia Society’s silver medal for the most meri- 
torious exhibit and the silver medal of the Dahlia Society of 
New England for the best collection of five baskets. The 
Success Dahlia Gardens of Lawrence won the Leavitt silver 
cup offered as a sweepstake prize to the grower scoring the 
most points. 

The largest dahlia in the show was Fort Monmouth, ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Michael Cody, Jr., of Concord. It measured 
14 inches in diameter and its closest rival was the very large 
and beautifully decorative dahlia, Margaret E. Bromall, 
shown by the Success Dahlia Gardens of Lawrence. 

William N. Craig of Weymouth set up a large collection 
of perennials which won him a silver medal and a similar 
award was given to the Perry Seed Company of Boston by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for a handsomely 
arranged collection of dahlias. Walter Golby of Weymouth 
made an unusual exhibit of zinnias, while Neil Ward of 
Lonsdale, R. I., won first prize for asters. A silver medal was 
given to the Boston Mycological Society for a large display 
of mushrooms. 

Mrs. Moses Taylor of Newport, R. I., won the president's 
cup with a huge exhibit of fruits and vegetables, the largest 
ever seen in Boston and very artistically arranged by Charles 
Scott, the superintendent. The Governor John Endecott prize 
offered by William C. Endicott for pears was won by Louis 
Vasseur of Milton. 


Annuals for the Rock Garden 


yes annuals are suitable for the rock garden and give it 
added charm. I have found the following worthwhile:— 

The blue woodruff (Asperula azurea setosa) grows about 
ten inches tall and is covered with gray-blue, tubular flowers. 
It self-sows very freely and I use it both in the rock garden 
and in the annual garden. 

The bluestar bellflower (Campanula ramosissima or C. 
Loret), is also excellent. I have found it listed only in the cata- 
logue of a firm in Boston, Mass. Both the blue and white 
varieties should be grown. 

Among the gems for the rock garden are certain gilias 
(Leptosiphon), which have bright, four-petaled flowers of 
various colors. The foliage of these plants is also attractive, 
making little mats of green in the garden. 

I like to put a few portulacas beside the steps and along the 
paths for their bright coloring during the Summer months. 
They help to keep the rock garden attractive when its blooms 
are more scattering. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


—James H. Draper, Jr. 
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Photograph by Herbert W. Gleason 


A Section of Mrs. Charles H. Stout’s Rock Garden at Short Hills, N. J. 


Growing Alpine Plants at Sea Level 


Mrs. Charles H. Stout, the author of this article, has made 
a wide reputation as a dahlia expert, but now is devoting 
her time with great success to the cultivation of rock plants. 


are caused by ignorance than by all the wickedness 
in the world. 

Judging by the tragedies in our gardens, this fact seems 
well illustrated. Yet a little study and a little clear thinking 
would make such a difference! Take, for instance, our rock 
gardens. We build them at sea level. Our Summers are long 
and dry. Our Winters are fickle. We pay large sums of money 
for tiny treasures the native homes of which are high and 
cool, where their roots may delve among rocks to find a 
never-failing drink from the melting ice above them. The 
bit of soil on which they thrive is just suited to their needs, 
and snow covers them with a heavy blanket for many months 
of uninterrupted sleep. 

These lovely alpines can be made to grow here, and those 
who travel to see them in their native surroundings will better 
understand what to do to make them happier. Those who 
cannot may “‘sit down and travel,” as Mr. Thomas Hay so 
aptly puts it in his charming articles. Many books are avail- 
able, and the Alpine Garden Society stands ready to help us 
all. We can give them proper soil and situation—indeed 
everything but climate, and we can even modify ours to suit 
them! 

For alpine needs, the rock garden should be built from the 
bottom up. The ground should be dug to a great depth and 
mixed with two-thirds large broken stones. The upper two 
feet of soil, between the rocks, should consist of one-quarter 
each of coarse, sharp, stone chips, garden loam, sharp sand and 
humus. Small of stature, all alpines have a very deep rooting 
system. It is this which we must consider first when we build 
a home for them in the garden, and sharp stones make a 
pathway for them in their search for moisture. While build- 
ing, it is wise to place a maze of perforated pipe deep under 
ground, connected with the water system, and controlled by 
a valve. This gives their long roots the kind of drink which 
they have had at home. By all means place a concealed sprin- 


Fee statesman once remarked that more calamities 


kling system above ground to give them a rainy day when 
they need it. 

Study the life history of each plant before you set it in the 
ground. For some, lime must be added; many abhor lime: 
still others need only a neutral soil. Some plants need full sun; 
others, a dappled shade; while many do best in the cool 
shade and sour soil among evergreens. Some of the very early 
or very late flowering kinds cannot stand the morning sun. 
Frost lies on the petals, and heat will scald them. The average 
alpine, however, loves a southeasterly exposure in this cli- 
mate, full sun, and a deep, cool root run. 

When the first burst of bloom is over, the plants are in a 
weakened condition and unable to withstand the heat of 
early Summer. These should have their tops cut back severely 
and food added to the soil. Give them a generous mixture 
of half leaf soil or humus and half sharp sand. Water thor- 
oughly and put a thick mulch of coarse stone chips around 
them. This is what they are used to at home, keeping the 
roots cool and moist. If lime stone chips are available, use 
them freely among saxifrages and plants needing sweet soil. 

When the ground is frozen, and the first snow blankets 
the garden, cover it all deeply with marsh hay or any litter 
which will not pack. Snow will fall again upon it, and thus 
the alpines are assured an even Winter climate until it is time 


to wake them up again. 
—AMrs. Charles H. Stout. 


Short Hills, N. J. 


Growing the Peruvian Lily 


” Carl Purdy's catalogue for 1930-1931, which we have 
just received, we note that in speaking of Alstroemeria 
aurantiaca, or Peruvian Lily, he states that it will not winter 
in New York, but must be carried through the Winter dor- 
mant, and handled in the Spring like gladioli. We have had 
this plant in our wild garden plot for several years, and have 
found it most satisfactory, as well as perfectly hardy. We 
live near Rochester, N. Y., and our climate is notoriously 
hard on all manner of herbaceous plants, which suffer from 
freezing and thawing, and from sleet and ice when unpro- 
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tected by snow. If A. aurantiaca will stand our climate it 
should be hardy almost anywhere in our Northeastern States 
with proper treatment. 

We give it the same soil that most of our native plants 
thrive in, a mixture of woods dirt, leaf mold and loam, giv- 
ing yearly (preferably in the Fall) a top-dressing of sodium 
nitrate, or well-rotted stable manure. After the ground 
freezes a rather deep mulch of leaves is given for protection. 
These plants are especially free from insect pests; they occupy 
a sunny corner of the garden, and if the season is dry, we 
water freely. From one plant given to us in 1923 we now 
have a group of over a hundred, which furnish gay blossoms 
from early July until the middle of August, and in 1926 
they surprised us by producing a second crop of blooms, 
which lasted through the month of October. 

The plant stems are from two and one-half to three feet 
tall, and each one bears at its summit an umbel of from five 
to nine lily-like flowers, of a bright golden hue, shading 
toward orange, the divisions of the perianth are decorated 
with reddish lines and brown dots: the triangular seed-pods 
which soon follow, are odd and interesting. 

Alstroemaria aurantiaca belongs to the amaryllis family, 
and is a native of South America, named in honor of Baron 
Alstroemer, a Swedish botanist and a friend of Linnaeus. We 
feel that it is a valuable plant, and should be more generally 
used in gardens, for it is a free bloomer, showy in a mass 
planting, and makes a splendid flower for cutting. 


Pittsford, N. Y. —RMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 





The New Taxus Cuspidata Thayerae 


HE Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) is now rightly recog- 

nized as the hardiest of all the yew tribe and the finest 
evergreen for general purposes in northern New England and 
regions of a similar climate. Introduced in 1861, it was 
neglected by American nurserymen until the dawn of the 
present century. A few amateurs who secured plants soon 
after its introduction have long been familiar with its merits 
but it is only comparatively recently that its propagation on 
a large scale has been undertaken. 

The original form in cultivation was raised from cuttings 
and is a broad, vase-shaped bush to which the name capitata 
has been given. Seedlings from it give rise to the typical tree 
form and so the name has really no standing. The next 





The New Yew Named for Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
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variety to put in appearance was nana, otherwise known as 
brevifolia, a form long cultivated in Japan. Yet another 
dwarf, compact form known as densa was recognized about 
1900 but is still very rare. In recent years gardeners and 
others have been diligently raising Japanese yew from seed 
and one result is the valuable race of hybrids known as Taxus 
media, of which varieties Hicksit and Hatfieldi resemble very 
much in habit of growth one parent, the Irish Yew, but with 
the great difference that they are perfectly hardy in Massachu- 
setts. 

Since 1915, Mr. William Anderson, superintendent of the 
Bayard Thayer estate, at Lancaster, Mass., has been collect- 
ing seeds and raising seedlings from the Japanese and other 
yews growing there, and the results are both interesting and 
valuable. He has succeeded in reproducing the hybrid T. 
media and its upright form Hatfieldit and also another re- 
markably distinct variety, which at Mr. Anderson’s request 
I have named Taxus cuspidata Thayerae in honor of Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer, whose beautiful estate is a Mecca for plant 
lovers. 

This new form is a flattened widespreading bush with 
horizontal or slightly ascending plumose branches well 
clothed with leaves arranged in one plane. The foliage is 
rather lighter green than that of any recognized variety of 
T. cuspidata and the habit of the plant is light and airy, sin- 
gularly resembling that of the well-known Pfitzer Juniper 
in its early stages. It is a very rapid-growing plant and for 
clothing banks, or as a spreading shrub in the center of a 
lawn, for foundation-planting and, indeed, for any and every 
purpose that a low-growing, wide-spreading evergreen is re- 
quired this new yew has every qualification. Raised from 
seeds in 1916, there are plants on the Bayard Thayer estate 
ten feet in diameter. In 1924 Mrs. Thayer generously pre- 
sented the Arboretum with a number of these yews; they 
were planted in a border alongside of Bussey Street near the 
Walter Street gate and have grown rapidly. They are perhaps 
the most beautiful low-growing evergreens in the whole Ar- 
boretum collection. 

Mr. Anderson is to be congratulated on having raised a 
first-class evergreen, one of a type badly needed in the North 


‘and one so well favored for its manifold needs. Of the many 


good plants that New England gardens enjoy Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer’s yew is destined to rank in the foreground. 


Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


A Deep Blue Delphinium 


URING the past Winter we received 

seeds of Delphinium tatsienense, an 
interesting Chinese species, from a Scotch 
hardy plant specialist. The seed was sown 
in January under glass and soon germi- 
nated, but for a considerable period the 
resulting plants did not appear very ro- 
bust. When planted out, however, they 
soon made up and by the early part of 
July were beginning to bloom. 

The plants are about two and a half 
feet in height and of loose branching habit. 
Only a few basal leaves are produced, and 
the cauline leaves are much divided into 
narrow segments, dark green above and 
paler beneath. 

The flowers are borne on pedicels some 
four inches in length and each one is about 
one inch in diameter. Rich gentian-blue 
perhaps best describes the color of the 
corolla and each segment is tipped with a 
light splash of royal purple. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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"RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING 3 GARDENER | 


ULUTH, Minn., on the shores of Lake Superior, has a 
severe climate and Spring comes much later than it does 
25 miles back from the lake. Daffodils are at their height in 
late May; irises in late June; peonies in July. It is, indeed, a 
climate like that of northern Maine and the landscape with 
natural forests of white spruce, white pine, balsam, paper 
birch and aspen (Populus tremuloides) looks like much of 
Maine and New Hampshire and made me feel at home when 
I was there in the Spring. 

Yet that severe climate has bred a host of garden enthusi- 
asts. They believe their flowers are the finest in America and 
have already amply proved it with peonies and now they are 
eager to show the waiting world their fine delphiniums. The 
Garden Flower Club has over 500 members and is affiliated 
with the Minnesota Horticultural Society. The local peony 
society, which has an iris division, has sponsored an iris dis- 
play garden in co-operation with the American Iris Society. 
Already nearly 200 varieties have been planted in this public 
garden. A number of gardeners, instead of allowing their 
tulips to run out as most Easterners do, dig up the bulbs and 
grow on the small new bulblets to blooming size. 

In area Duluth is a strange city. It stretches for over 25 
miles along the lake, but extends inland and up the steep hills 
only a mile or two. Scattered along the entire length of the 
city are parks and parkways, the most important being the 
lake shore reservations and the so-called skyline parks on the 
hill tops. Some of these with their steep hills and fine rocks are 
of great beauty. One of them contains toboggan slides and ski 
jumps, these being the two most popular sports of these north- 
ern people. Practically all the parks are kept natural looking, 
and there is little attempt at ‘‘beautification’’” which would be 
out of place in this wild and beautiful natural landscape. The 
people of Duluth are to be congratulated that their parks are 
in the capable hands of Mr. F. R. Paine, who understands and 
loves this natural landscape and knows how to develop it 
without losing any of its beauty. Duluth can enjoy more than 
its own parks, too, for just outside of its borders lies the Jay 
Cooke State Park of 4,000 acres of wild land, which is 
readily accessible to all. 

The Congdon estate, along the shores of 
Lake Superior, contains perhaps 25 or 30 
acres. The owner had given many miles of 
property between the highway and the lake 
front to his city and through this gift 
Duluth now owns this long and magnifi- 
cent strip of wild land on the lake front, 
its fine rocks and its pines, spruces, birches 
and other natural growth; and the people 
for all time will remember him as their 
benefactor. The place retained by the 
family slopes from the road to the lake and 
its large house is surrounded by various 
terraces with pyramidal clipped evergreens, 
mostly arborvitae. Beyond these terraces 
the ground has been developed naturally 
and is covered with forests of spruce and 
paper birch, through which | caught 
glimpses of the lake ice and some miles out 
the blue water. In the greenhouse were 
many interesting plants, including a ba- 
nana in fruit, roses, carnations, sweet peas, 
primulas and cinerarias, all of which only 
two weeks earlier I had seen growing out- 
doors. 
in the 


I have been much interested 
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accompanying illustration showing two Picotee tulips grown 
by Mr. Gavin L. Payne, Minneapolis, Minn., one of which 
has the normal number of six petals and the other a single 
sport, from a group of 50 bulbs, with 32 petals. While this 
type of tulip is usually classed with the early Cottage varieties, 
certain improved forms are being offered in the new lily- 
flowered group. When the flower first opens it shows a thin 
edge of crimson color and gradually flushes to pink. This 
color may either be smooth and “‘solid’’ or may appear, espe- 
cially in the lighter tints, in delicately shaded lines. While old 
garden tulips show more or less frequent variations, they 
seldom sport in this fashion. The doubling of the petals is a 
unique phenomenon in tulips of this class which may give 
rise to a new and desirable type. 


Beauty in Onions 


She commercial onion is not an object of striking beauty 
when in bloom, and many of the more than 100 species 
have the same round heads of white flowers. Yet others are 
quite different and, except for the onion odor of root and 
stem, are more like their cousin Brodiza, and easier to grow. 
There is a group of Chinese species that resemble tiny grape 
hyacinths, such as Allium sikkimense with flowers a close 
cluster of deepest blue. 

Most unusual are those of the nodding group, such as our 
own Allium cernuum. The flowers are quite large, of little 
bright rose bells in a loose cluster, the pedicels long and 
drooping, wholly unlike the flower cluster of any other bulb. 
There are several sister forms of this species. From Europe 
comes the keeled onion, Allium carinatum, with drooping 
deep violet flowers. A. podolicum is palest flesh pink, A. vio- 
laceum, deep purple-red, and A. pulchellum, clear violet. 
There are other names and colors, but—as received from 


abroad—they are badly mixed. At least one species, A. 
flavum, has nodding blossoms of a deep yellow. All these 
have dainty, tiny flowers and are of extremely easy culture. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 





A Picoteé Tulip Sport Compared With the Normal Flower 
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Historic Old Trees of Boston 


ISITORS attracted to Boston by the city’s tercentenary 

celebration have been interested in the most famous old 
trees within Greater Boston limits. Within a radius of 20 
miles from the State House there are many trees of great age 
and the pride of the locality. Others, famous in their day, 
have gone, but the sites they occupied are still pointed out. 

A committee was appointed in a town meeting of 1661 to 
look after trees on the Common. Reference was made in 1678 
to six trees, each surrounded by a heap of stones, one men- 
tioned as a walnut, another as an elm, in the line of a road 
marked out over a portion of the Common. On the Common, 
in a grassy triangle formed by three concrete stone walks, 
about equi-distant from Monument Hill and the Frog Pond, 
are two metal tablets, elliptic in shape, marking the site of 
‘The Monarch,” an elm, and the Common’s oldest known 
tree. It came, doubtless, of nature’s planting, before 1630. It 
was full grown in 1725, and was blown down by a storm 
in 1776. Its circumference, a few feet above ground, was 22 
feet. ‘“The Monarch”’ elm is historical above any and all other 
trees because of its early origin, its great size, and its com- 
manding position in the Common. 

A second great historical tree stood at the junction of 
Boylston and Washington Streets, and facing the buildings 
near the Washington Street end of Essex Street, one may see, 
at the fourth story, on a free-stone tablet above the crowded 
and ceaseless traffic, a replica of ‘Liberty Tree’ in bas-relief. 
Early in the third decade of 1600, one Garrett Bourne secured 
a lot at this place, and later planted within it this elm whose 
vigorous branches and pleasant shade became a public bene- 
faction. One secret of its vigor was the Atlantic waters at the 
foot of the lot. More public events took place, in colonial 
times, around or under “‘Liberty Tree,’’ than occurred around 
or under any other tree in the United States. It was cut down 
by Tory people in 1776. 

In Cambridge, opposite the junction of Mason Street with 
Garden Street, is a post and its board, along the railings 
of the Common, with the words ‘‘Washington Elm Square.” 
The elm which stood in the center of this site came down 
seven years ago. I wo chief events in the life of George Wash- 
ington took place at its foot. Its date of beginning has been 
assumed parallel with the settling of Cambridge, but a noted 
botanist places that date at 1713. No other tree has been cared 
for, written about, and located near historical churches, as 
has been this elm. 

In front of the State House and of the line of buildings 
thence to Joy Street, within the Common, are eight veteran 
English elms. They are the oldest trees now standing any- 
where in Boston,—not quite as many years as the Com- 
mon, laid out in 1641, but of more years than Beacon Mall. 
The story is that they were planted by John Hancock a few 
decades after 1750. They are markedly vigorous and impos- 
ing. At a height of four feet above ground, two have a 
girth of 113 inches, one a girth of 122, another of 123, 
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three others of 125, 132 and 136 respectively, and the 
largest 154 inches round. 

Within Beaver Brook Reservation are, today, 11 huge white 
oaks, easily the oldest trees in Greater Boston. As one descends 
the wide valley of Beaver Brook from Waltham, the first of 
these patriarchs is met with in the center of the valley. At the 
height of four feet its girth is over 96 inches. The other 10 
oaks of great age are upon the right hand slope, some near to, 
and some back from the wide valley. Their branches, over- 
topping other trees, gigantic in outline against the sky, are 
larger than those of other trees. The largest is 156 inches 
round, four feet above the earth. In 1900 there were 35 of 
these patriarchal trees. One can study the removed 14 in the 
scarred and partially decayed stumps that remain. One tree that 
fell before this century set in was reported as having 750 rings. 
The 11 Waverley oaks form the most remarkable group of 
trees in America, outside the great mariposas of California. 


SUMMARY 
Name Year of Beginning Year of Passing Span 
Monarch Elm .... Before 1630 1778 148 years 
Liberty Tree ... 1646 1775 129 years 
Washington Elm About 1713 1923 210 years 
The Common’s English Elms About 1780 Standing 150 years 
Waverley Oaks .... Before 1630 11 Standing 300 years 
Boston, Mass. —Lemon L. Uhl. 


An Answer to the ‘““Roving Gardener”’ 


Dear Sir:—-When the mail came today and I opened my 
August 15th Horticulture, the first word my eyes chanced 
to see was Oregon, a word dear to the hearts of some of your 
readers; but I was amazed to read the’‘Rambling Observa- 
tions’ about native Oregonians, and concluded that your 
“Roving Gardener’’ had never lived, as I have, among the 
native Oregonians for 23 years. I cannot for a moment 
imagine that they have needed any ‘“‘Dutchman to show up 
the sordidness of the 100 per cent Oregonian” or to teach 
him to love his native trees. 

No farmer likes to work around trees in the center of his 
field, but across the road from me a giant oak has been 
standing in the center of a field for 50 years, where every 
foot of land was valuable. I look from my window every 
day and bless the hand that spared it. 

For years after we settled here, we drove around an old 
oak in the middle of the highway every time we went to 
town. It was cut only when the increasing tourist traffic 
demanded it. Even now three handsome oaks within two 
miles of here must try the road grader’s patience, but no one 
suggests their destruction, because Oregonians love their trees 
and beauty spots. Most of us would not care to leave giant 
firs in the middle of our clearings, neither can I imagine such 
a group of five, artistic from a landscaper’s standpoint. The 
fir is the commonest tree we have, wonderful in the virgin 
forest, but it grows too rampantly to stay ornamental long 
anywhere else. 

My remarks are not meant to depreciate the DeGraaffs in 
any way. We Oregonians are proud to have them established 
east of Portland and to have their wonderful hybrid narcissi 
to add to the beauties of Oregon. 

The garden clubs of Oregon, in which are a large number 
of native Oregonians, have this Summer sponsored, at quite 
an expense, a road survey of the state, by Mrs. W. L. Lawton, 
noted for such work, with a view to preserving and adding 
to the beauties of our roadsides, to ridding them of billboards, 
etc. But I would like to have the ‘“‘Roving Gardener’’ consider 
that many of these horrid billboards are advertising eastern 
companies and products. The 100 per cent Oregonian, who 
is not making money out of them, hates them. 

A gentleman to whom I read the “Roving Gardener’s’’ 
musings said, “He must have been asleep all through our 
Oregon country’; and, as that is the only excuse I can find 
for his remarks, I hope he will open the eyes of his under- 
standing when he comes again. 


Corvallis, Ore. 


—Mrs. A. I. C. Black. 








The Outstanding Irises of 1930 


Mes. Nesmith, who writes the following article, is a regional 
vice-president of the American Iris Society and prominent 
as a judge and lecturer in the iris field. 


N looking back upon the flowering season of the irises, I 
remember several that seem outstanding, not alone among 
the newer and more expensive kinds, but also among the 

older varieties. 

The one that first comes to my mind is Dauntless. It is 
a wonderful, tall, bearded red, that beggars description, is 
well branched and has flowers of fine substance and form. 
Blue Velvet is the finest blue Dominion that I have seen; 
the flower has a deep blue velvet color throughout, being 
carried on well-branched stems. Swazi, which is not so ex- 
pensive now, will come nearer to taking its place in the aver- 
age iris lover's garden than any other Dominion seedling. 
Coronation and Pluie d’Or are the two finest yellows of the 
season; Coronation is better branched, but Pluie d’Or is a 
more intense yellow. I was much impressed by both of them. 
Elsinore, as seen at the Bridgeport show under artificial light, 
was the loveliest iris imaginable: a soft, gleaming, candle- 
light yellow. This is an exception in irises, for most of them 
are seen at their best in the early morning light or at eventide. 

Mr. Williamson has many lovely irises, but two that he 
has introduced this year are so distinctive they will always 
remain clear in my memory—Mareschal Ney, a brownish red 
bi-color of outstanding grace and form, and Opaline which 
is the color of the lining of a beautiful iridescent sea-shell. 
Miss Sturtevant’s Day Dream has a similar coloring, but is 
pinker in tone. Both of these varieties are beautiful light 
blends. Sonata leaves with me the thought of a soft, glowing 
sunset. It is really a glorified Mme. Durrand, without any 
of the bad habits of the latter. 

Of the outstanding whites: Micheline Charraire, Purissima 
and Shasta, it is hard to judge which is really best. I very 
much liked a Dominion white seedling which was shown at 
the Boston show. Another seedling, not yet introduced, was 
a yellow of great merit which was given an Honorable Men- 
tion. Airy Dream was the best pink that I saw this year, 
although a stalk of Mrs. Marion Cran was the tallest and 
best grown of any iris I saw. I still think that Wild Rose 
is the most delightful of all pinks. It always reminds me of 
a sweet debutante in all her daintiness of a first season. 

In the pale blues and lavenders, El Capitan was the largest, 
tallest and sturdiest. It was well worth growing. I was much 
pleased with Aurifero, which is a pale lavender-blue with 
an intense orange beard, and carries well in the garden. 
Asphodel is very graceful and a free-flowering variety, lighter 
than Santa Barbara, which is one of my favorites and hard 
to equal. 

Midgard and Ophelia are two fascinating blends. Midgard 
is a pale yellow flushed with soft rose, giving the effect of a 
delicate pink; Ophelia, a golden cream suffused with mauve 
and pale bronze. Both are great additions to an iris collec- 
tion. Beau Sabreur and Dolly Madison, as shown at Bridge- 
port by Mrs. Peckham, were outstanding, both of fine form 
and coloring. Nusku is a soft, lovely blend of gold and old 
rose, tall, sturdy and well branched. This, being one of my 
own varieties, is naturally a favorite with me. Doxa is a 
very distinctive intermediate. Its coloring is a pale green with 
a slight lavender flush. I hope to see this same shading some 
day in a taller iris. Nymph is also a notable intermediate of 
empire yellow with an orange beard. . 

Although the following varieties did not bloom for me 
this year, I remember them as all being very good: — 


White and Gold, Jane Williamson, Old Gold, Sir Michael, 
Mrs. Valerie West, Allure, Endymion, Gold Stream, Dione, 
Frieda Mohr and William Mohr. I make it a practice not to 
buy unless I have first seen an iris in bloom; if one does this, 
he need have no regrets. 

Among the rarer species that are well worth having in a 
garden are Iris gracilipes, the white variety of J. cristata, the 
white of J. tectorum, I. vinicolor, a Spuria called Cambridge 
Blue, and J. dichotoma, which flowers in August. 

If I were asked for a representative list of medium-priced 
irises, I should give the following :— 

Yellows—Shekinah, Primrose, Highlight, Yellow Moon, Golden Glory 
and Old Ivory; pinks—Wild Rose, Dr. Mayo, Rheingauperle, Dream, 
Susan Bliss and Dreamlight; blues—Santa Barbara, Crusader, Dulcinea, 
Bluet, Princess Beatrice, Mary Barnett; lavender blues—Mlle. Schwartz, 
Avalon, Mother of Pearl and Ballerine; blue and red purples—Souv. de 
Mme. Gaudichau, Wedgewood, Prospero, Esplendido, Imperator, Ger- 
main Pertuis, Mme. Henri Cayeux, Garnet, George J. Tribolet, Tenebrae, 
Pioneer and Morning Splendor; whites—Zada, Taj Mahal, Autumn 
Queen, Istria and Garden White; blends—Afterglow, Palemon and Apri- 
cot; plicataa—Lona, Jubilee, True Charm and King Karl. The following 
kinds are unusual and worthy of a place in any garden: Amerind, Glow- 
ing Embers, Arlington, Dusk and Valkyrie. 


—Elizabeth Noble Nesmith. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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The New Iris Dauntless 
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A Forcing Bulb From South Africa 


AN interesting bulb called the “Darling’’ Chinkerichee 
(Ornithogalum lacteum) has recently been introduced 
into the trade in this country from South Africa, and it prom- 
ises to be widely grown in a few years for flowering at Easter 
time. The keeping quality of its white blossoms has few 
parallels. They are not only shipped from South Africa to 
London and keep in good condition for about two weeks 
thereafter, but they have been sent long distances without 
refrigeration and arrived, in each case, in perfect condition. 
This species of ornithogalum is very much like the more 
familiar ‘“‘Cape’’ Chinkerichee (O. thyrsoides), which has 
already attracted considerable attention in the eastern markets 
because of its extreme longevity. Bulbs of the latter are also 
obtainabie in the United States, but the ‘‘Darling’’ Chinkeri- 
chee is considered hardier and more lasting. 

According to a recent article in the Seed World, the seed of 
this new bulb does not differ greatly from that of the onion. 
It is light in weight, shrunken, wrinkled, black and readily 
produced under greenhouse conditions in the East and even 
more abundantly in the open in California. If it is sown in 
the Spring it may be germinated easily and will develop well 
until the end of the Summer, but the plants cannot endure 
even a hard frost. While good cultural conditions for two 
long seasons should bring 50 to 75 per cent of the seedlings 
into blossom, full flowering does not take place until the 
third year. 

Amateur gardeners will have to experiment with the 
Chinkerichee to find whether it can be grown in the house. 
The plants are easily forced in the greenhouse but require a 
rather long period to come into flower. When they are potted 
up in early November they will come into flower for Easter 
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and continue to bloom for about two months. Since there 
is a difference of two or three weeks between the time the 
first and last flowers open on a single spike, not for a month 
after those at the top have opened is the seed on uncut plants 
fully matured. The flats can then be dried off, the bulbs put 
away and potted up again in October. They cannot be forced 
for Christmas, because it takes four or five months for the 
bulbs to produce flowers after they are planted, but they 
sprout very promptly. When they are given reasonable care 
the stock seems to be good for an indefinite period of time. 


Transplanting Evergreens 


ONIFEROUS evergreens may be transplanted in early 
Fall with good results. They need a longer period in 
which to become established than deciduous trees. Particular 
care must be taken to plant them under suitable conditions of 
soil and situation and they require special protection during 
the Winter months. A writer in Garden Glories treats this 


subject in part as follows:— 

In preparing the soil, a satisfactory method is to excavate at least one 
foot deep, remove, and import new top or black soil. In many cases it is 
wise to add raw rock phosphate to this top soil to insure plenty of 
plant food. Most evergreens prefer a slightly acid soil and all are heavy 
feeders of phosphorus and potassium. 

All are rather slow growing, making a growth of from less than an 
inch to as much as 18 inches in one season. Usually, where there is an 
abundance of light, air, moisture and plant food available, an evergreen 
will make a more or less symetrical growth. However, if it is deprived 
of any one or all of these conditions, the lower branches get scrawny, and 
eventually die, decay and fall off. ; 

In protecting trees for the Winter, especially if planting is done in the 
Fall, it is a good plan to provide a mulch of dry leaves, hay, or well 
rotted stable manure around each tree. This could be ten inches to a 
foot deep and extend out well beyond the natural spread of the roots. It 
should be weighted down with dirt or boards to prevent the wind from 
blowing it off during the Winter. If well rotted straw, hay, or stable 
litter has been used, this should be spaded in well around the base of the 
tree in the Spring, and in late Fall, before the ground usually freezes, 
the soil should be thoroughly soaked around each evergreen. This freezes 
the roots up wet, and prevents the drying out of the foliage, as there 
is always some action going on in the tree caused by Winter winds and 
bright sun supping the moisture from the foliage. 


Dividing the Common Perennials 


OST perennial plants should be divided at more or less 
definite intervals during their existence; first, because 
a given area of land will support only a limited number of 
plants, and second, because periodical division helps to keep 
the plants in a healthy and vigorous condition. Since the 
original plants die a year or two after setting the majority 
of perennials, and new plants form around the old crown, it 
is desirable to remove the latter entirely. According to C. H. 
Connors, writing in a recent number of New Jersey Gardens, 
the following treatment should be given different kinds of 
perennials: — 

Summer is the season for dividing all plants except peonies and those 
that bloom in the Fall. The latter should be divided in the early Spring 
and peonies should be divided in the Fall. The division and resetting 
offer an opportunity to renovate the soil by adding manure and fertilizer. 

Division should be periodical. Very aggressive plants like physostegia, 
monarda, anthemis and hardy asters should be divided annually. Annual 
division of chrysanthemums is also recommended to insure clear foliage 
and vigorous growth. 

Phlox, iris, delphiniums and plants with their rate of growth should be 
divided every three or four years. Bleeding-heart (Dicentra), Gas-plant 
(Dictamnus), Chinese Balloon-flower (Platycodon) and Baby's Breath 
(Gypsophila) should not be disturbed when once established. The modern 
varieties of peonies, when desired solely for garden effect, should be 
divided every eight or ten years. 

Oriental poppies are not often disturbed, but can be divided when the 
foliage appears after the Summer resting. 

Other plants which should not be divided very often are 
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Monkshood (Aconitum), Japanese Anemone (Anemone ja- 
ponica), Butterfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa), Sea Holly 
(Eryngium), Virginia Bluebell (Mertensia virginica), Can- 
yon Poppy (Romneya Coulteri), Globe-flower (Trollius) 
and Wild Indigo (Baptisia australis). 


Killing Slugs and Not Birds 


OISONED bait is most often given as the best remedy for 

slugs in the garden. All kinds of poisoned bait are prohibi- 
tive, however, wherever birds are attracted. Although there 
may be no way to tell that this poison kills the birds, says a 
writer in Better Flowers, they hunt the ground over and 
over, feeding on crawling things, and why should they pass 
over poisoned bait which is presumably good to eat? This 
writer gives the following methods of killing slugs and not 
birds: — 

In English gardens a variety of slug traps are used; a very simple one 
is made from a small jar or cup half-filled with milk and water; sink 
it in the ground beside your most treasured plants and, each morning, 
take out the drowned creatures. 

Slugs hate lime, ashes and sharp stones. I have found they also dislike 
powdered peat, for, after putting a layer of peat over ground that has 
been freshly dug, especially under or near shrubs where leaves are used 
as a mulch, the big slugs come crawling out. Do not trust a paper bag 
to hold your catch until a convenient moment for disposing of the 
contents. Mr. Slug eats paper and gains his freedom, but a sprinkle of 
salt will kill him. 


Supports for Flowers 


SUCCESSION of high wind and heavy rain will play 
. sad havoc with many flowers where they have received 
no support and are in exposed positions. The skill of the 
hybridist and chance fertilization have much increased the 
size of individual flowers and spikes and heads of bloom, 
and although this is very acceptable, it has its drawbacks, 
says a writer in Gardening Illustrated, for the increased 
weight of the flowers renders them susceptible to wind and 
rain. The majority of them, like clarkias, salpiglossis, gode- 
tias, Canterbury Bells, and larkspurs, are usually planted in 
large or small clumps as space permits. They will generally 
come safely through stormy weather if, before the expansion 
of bloom, some twiggy pea sticks (hazel for preference) 
are stuck among the clumps in such positions as to give the 
necessary support without being unnecessarily prominent. 
The stems and buds will rest in the forks of the twigs and 
do away with the necessity of single stakes for each stem. 


A New Raspberry From Minnesota 


NEW red raspberry, which is expected to take its place 

in common cultivation with the now widely-known 
Latham variety, has been called Chief, as the result of a 
referendum recently conducted in the Minnesota Horticulturist 
by R. S. Mackintosh, secretary of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society. This new variety has been developed from 
the Latham at the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm and is the 
product of 14 years of experiment and selection by members 
of the staff at the University of Minnesota. It is not expected 
to supersede the Latham but to provide a suitable running 
mate for it. 

When the Latham variety was originally brought into 
commerce it was known as Minnesota No. 4. Not until some 
time later was it named for the former secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society. It, too, was developed at the 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm and is held in high favor by 
nurserymen throughout the raspberry-growing areas of the 
United States, particularly in colder sections where Winter- 
killing of this fruit has been the rule. 

In developing the new red raspberry Chief from the 
Latham, the aim has been to obtain a berry which would 
come into bearing earlier in the season, produce more freely, 
and be Winter hardy as well as resistant to mosaic and other 
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Chief, a New Minnesota Raspberry 


diseases. This aim is said to have been accomplished in every 
respect. Plants of the new variety are extremely vigorous and 
productive; the canes have a definite reddish cast and are not 
quite as tall as—though stockier than—the Latham; the 
foliage is luxuriant, bearing large leaves of the Sunbeam type; 
the plants are almost completely immune from mildew and 
have thus far been very little affected by mosaic. The fruit is 
medium in size, roundish to slightly conic, and a bright, at- 
tractive red in color; the somewhat less than medium-sized 
drupelets adhere so well that the berries do not crumble, and 
the flesh is firm, juicy and reasonably sweet. The new berry 
seems to be distinctly better in every way than its parent. 


Open Season on Puffballs 


ROM now to the first of October will be open season on 

the “‘puffball,’’ according to a recent bulletin of the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Experiment Station. There are more than 20 kinds 
of puffballs, none of which are poisonous, although most 
of them are small and of little importance from the stand- 
point of the mushroom fancier. The giant puffball and the 
lilac puffball are well liked by those who collect mushrooms 
and are generally common in thin woods and pastures 
from the middle of August until the first of October. The 
giant puffball is described as pure white, roundish, flattened 
on the side next the ground, commonly eight to 15 inches in 
diameter, and when fresh, weighs from five to 10 pounds. 
When young, the interior is white and of the consistency of 
cottage cheese; but as the puffball matures, the color of the 
flesh changes to greenish-yellow and finally becomes dry, 
brownish, and dusty. 

The lilac puffball is smaller, three to six inches in diameter, 
and at first is whitish, but becoming brownish or pinkish- 
brown with the surface frequently divided into angular areas 
or patches separated by shallow cracks of lighter color. It is 
usually set up from the ground on a short, narrow base. Im- 
mature specimens are white and soft-cheesy within, while 
fully mature ones are dry, ragged, dusty masses of purplish 
brown or lilac color, hence the name lilac puffball. 

Both of these puffballs should be used for food only when 











Trees at Saratoga Battle Field, Saratoga, New York, attended by 
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immature, pure white within, and free from the worms which 
often infest them. A good method of preparing them for the 
table is to cut them into slices one-fourth to one-half inch 
thick, or into chunks the size of marshmallows, parboil five 
minutes, pour off the water, then fry in butter about 15 min- 
utes or until brown, meanwhile seasoning with salt and pep- 
per. Unless parboiled before frying, they will have a strong 
odor which is disagreeable to some persons. 


Rock Plants for Shade 


HERE is a common misconception about rock gardens, 

says ‘‘Miss Bailey’’ in a recent number of Your Garden, 
which leads people to believe that they can be made in dense 
shade, especially under maple trees where they have been 
unable to get grass to grow. The place where true alpines or 
rock plants grow is out in the bright sunlight, exposed to 
wind and sun. Other rock plants will be found in moist 
glens and ravines. But very few will be found growing natu- 
rally in places that are both shady and dry and, worse still, 
devoid of nourishment, for the soil under a tree is quite 
thoroughly combed by the feeding roots of the tree, and they 
leave very little plant food—in fact, this is partly why grass 
fails to grow under trees. To try and establish a rock garden 
in such a piace, continues the writer, is simply to fly in the 
face of conditions as they are. It is possible, however, to grow 
certain plants in good soil in shady places, and she gives the 
following partial list of them:— 


Ajuga genevensis............ Bugleweed 

Anchusa myosotidiflora........ Forget-me-not Anchusa 
Primula auricula.:........... Primrose 

Aapersia offersta ............ Sweet Woodruff 
Campanula carpatica..........Carpathian Harebell 
Campanula rotundifolia....... Scotch Harebell 
Convallaria majalis........... Lily-of-the-valley 
Dicentra eximia.......... '. ..Fringed Bleedingheart 
Ferns 

Hosta (Funkia) caerulea...... Blue Plantain Lily 
Mertensia virginica........... Virginia Bluebell 
PRiee Givaricata............. Wild Sweet William 
Trillium grandiflorum........ Trillium 

Thalictrum adiantifolium...... Meadow Rue 


Keeping Dahlias as Cut Flowers 


LL succulent plants are difficult to keep as cut flowers, be- 
cause they wilt so soon after they are cut. To prevent 
their rapid loss of moisture it is necessary to seal the ends of 
the stems immediately. According to a writer in the California 
Garden, the life of dahlias as cut flowers can be considerably 
lengthened by deep watering of the plant the previous day and 
the cutting of the blossoms before sunrise. The stems may be 
sealed by holding the ends over a gas flame and burning them. 
They should be immersed at once up to their necks in water 
of hydrant temperature. Since every minute out of water 
shortens their lives perceptibly, they should be carried—if pos- 
sible—to the show in water. If the dahlia stems are plunged 
into hot water instead of being burned, care must be taken 
that no steam or excessive heat touches the blossoms. For this 
reason the charring method is recommended. 


Winter Protection of Water Lilies 


HILE tropical water lilies may be kept over the Winter 

by the same method as those which are hardy, they 
are better treated as annuals and new plants bought in the 
Spring. Water lily roots are sometimes buried in deep trenches 
in the garden or wintered over in the basement. The most 
common method for the hardy kinds, however, is to remove 
the water from the pool about Thanksgiving time, filling the 
pool with leaves and covering it over with wooden planks. 
Deep pools may be covered with planks without removing 
the water—and straw, leaves or other covering heaped on 
top. All covering should be removed as soon as severe freezing 
is past in the Spring. The following specific treatment of 
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Narcissi-Daftodils "Lilies 


Plant Schling Quality Bulbs This Fall 
100 DARWIN TULIPS—$4.00 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s special mixture of ten of the 
finest named varieties—not the ordinary field grown mixture. 
A $6.00 value for $4 or, if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.25 


THESE SIX GLORIOUS COLLECTIONS 
100 Single Early Tulips—10 named varieties. April and May. $8 value for 6. 00 
100 Double Early Tulips—10 named varieties. $9 value for .......... 8.00 
100 Darwin Tulips—10 famous named varieties. May to June. $7 value 6.00 
100 Cottage Tulips—10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips, more 

beautiful than ever. May and June. $8 value .........-.-.---200 6.50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips—5 named varieties. Wonderful shades of 

Bronze, Buff, Apricot, etc. May and June. $10 oe Rr 8.00 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips—in 5 named varieties. A $8.50 value for 7.00 


Vir f turalizin 
own DAFFODILS & NARCISSI ,59" iawn planting 


Airy and medium trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet’s varieties, doubles and 
singles. All top size Mother bulbs sure to bloom. 100 for $8.50, 1000 for $80. 


ALSO THESE LOVELY HERALDS OF SPRING! 
500 BULBS—A $23.00 VALUE—$16.00 





















































100 CROOUS in 5 named varieties .......... $5.50 
100 SCILLA SIBIRICA Ee Squills) ..... J 
100 GIANT SNOWDROPS .............. 4.50 













MADONNA LILIES—At¢t Attractive Prices 
To secure their beauty in a maximum degree of perfection for your June Garden, 
bulbs must be planted in September. Mammoth th Bulbs—Doz. $4.50; 100, $35. 


Our new Bulb Book—Lists of choicest bulbs for 
indoor or outdoor planting — Free on Request 


miatsene Schlings Bulbs “35 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
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Ciiadiiitees ie Ideal 


The past summer has most fortunately been, throughout, an ex- 
cellent growing season. As a result our nursery stock is looking 
splendid at this time. 


The recent copious rainfall we have experienced has done much 
to accelerate healthy plant and soil conditions and has made 
transplanting ideal.at this time for 


Hardy Perennials 
CONIFEROUS Evergreens 
and 
Broad-leaved Evergreens 


We have the above in abundant varieties reason- 
ably priced. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


657 Adams St., NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 

















PLANT NOW 


These Books Will Tell 
How and What to Plant 


By ERNEST H. WILSON 


Aristocrats of the Garden ............ $5.00 
More Aristocrats of the Garden ....... 5.00 
Plant Hunting (2 vols.) ............. 15.00 
The Lilies of Eastern Asia ........... 8.50 
China, Mother of Gardens ............ 10.00 
Aristocrats of the Trees .............. 15.00 
America’s Greatest Garden ........... 3.00 





By JOHN C. WISTER 


Bulbs for American Gardens ......... $6.50 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 
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One of the two Hitchings greenhouses on the estate of 
Mr. Vincent Goldwaite at Wellesley, Mass. 


Gardener La Cross 
Gives Two Benches to His 


Carnations 


M® FRED LA CROSS, gardener for Mr. 
Vincent Goldwaite, of Wellesley, Mass., 
finds his angle eave house particularly adapted 
to growing Carnations. 

He has several choice varieties on these two 
wide center benches. The side benches, how- 
ever, are well loaded with plants for Winter 
blooming. 

Mr. La Cross operates a separate greenhouse for 
Orchids and Gardenias. 


Hitchings ry Company 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branch Offices at: 


Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Freehold, N. J. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Providence, R. I. 


New York City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Boston, Mass. 


Horticultural Hall 


' Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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| water lilies throughout the year was given in a recent number 


of More Beautiful Ohio:— 

Water lilies should not be planted out until the water temperature 
reaches about 65 or 70 degrees, which usually occurs about the middle 
of June. A box or tub two to three feet square should be used for each 
plant, spaced in the pool about five feet apart to allow for proper develop- 
ment and also to leave sufficient water surface for effect. At least six 
inches of manure should be placed in the bottom of each tub. When the 
plants are first placed in water, three to four inches below the surface is 
advisable. Later, as leaves develop, ten to 12 inches of water may be 
found desirable. The hardy lilies are propagated readily by the division 
of their tubers. After first frost the boxes should be covered with a mulch 
of straw or manure. If water is left to sufficient depth so that the roots 
do not freeze, no covering will be necessary. Sometimes shallow water 
is covered with a mulch. In the Spring the old tubers may be divided and 
transplanted in other boxes or directly into the soil. 


Broccoli for Early Use 


LTHOUGH broccoli is considered a strictly Fall vegeta- 
ble, it makes a very palatable change when grown in 
the early Summer, and served when in a very young stage. 
If seed is sown in the hotbed around March 1, writes James 
Disley in the May Bulletin of the Garden Club of America, 
it can be brought to the table as a vegetable by July 15. Mr. 
Disley describes the details of broccoli culture for an early 
crop as follows:— 


When sowing the seed, use a fair sprinkling of lime on the surface of 
the soil in the hotbed, to prevent club foot (which it will surely get if 
this precaution is not taken), and of course club foot means a useless 
plant. It is very essential to sow the seeds thinly; at all times they need 
lots of space to develop. When pricking out the seedlings into the cold- 
frame, plant them with a two-inch space between the plants, harden them 
thoroughly as they grow and the season advances, and get them planted 
out by May |! at the latest. Give them three feet each way when you 
do the final planting, that is three feet between the rows and three feet 
between each plant. 

To ensure a successful crop see that the plot they are to be planted 
on has plenty of lime; the ground should be manured and ploughed in 
the Fall and left fallow all Winter. Freshly dug-in manure is detrimental 
to the success of this vegetable; nothing will bring club foot quicker than 
new manure; and if the ground is not prepared in the Fall the whole 
crop may be ruined. It is hardly possible to make the ground too rich 
for this vegetable and the poorer the soil, the tougher the vegetable will 
be when it reaches the table and naturally the poorer the crop. It likes 
lots of water during the hot spells, and it is advisable to cut the flower 
that develops in the centre of the main stem when it is about the size of 
a silver dollar; this will ensure plenty of side-shoots and a much more 
rapid development of the plant than will be the case if the centre flower 
is left to develop fully. 

A succession of the vegetable may be assured by sowing a second crop 
out-of-doors on May 1, sowing thinly as previously advised and trans- 
planting when the plant is about three inches high. 


_ Keeping Cauliflower Snow- White 





ANY gardeners have given up raising cauliflowers in the 
home garden because they find that the market product 
has a much clearer and better complexion than those grown 
at home. According to an article in Fruits and Gardens, this 
need not be the case if a little care is taken in their treatment. 
To bleach the heads and keep them the delightful creamy 
white that makes this vegetable so tempting in appearance, 
it is necessary to start as soon as the head begins to take defi- 
nite form to protect it from the sun. This is done by tying 
the outside leaves loosely together at their tips and watching 
the growth of the plant to see that the developing head is 
kept in the shade. 

Too often the cauliflower is overcooked and becomes pink 
in color, losing its snowy whiteness. It must be bleached and 
cooked in an open vessel to remain white, says the writer in 
Fruits and Gardens. ‘‘Let it boil three minutes, then plunge 
in cold water until thoroughly cool. Return to the boiling 
water and 15 minutes of actual boiling will complete the 
task.”’ 

The following directions are given for the planting and 
care of cauliflowers:— 


For early cauliflower it will be necessary to buy plants at this season 
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(August) to be sure of a good crop. Start seed for the later crop. The | 


cauliflower has one resemblance to the radish, it makes a fast, quick growth 
in cool weather and is inclined to languish in hot weather. For this reason 
it should be started early to make its growth in the cooler Spring months 
or later to make its growth in the cool Fall months. 

It is also necessary for the protection of the heads to slay the insect 
enemies with great thoroughness right at the start. These are chiefly the 
cabbage worms. Slugshot pyrox, or other arsenate of lead mixtures, will 
get them and should be applied before the heads start. 

Care must be used in later applications not to get the spray upon the 
‘curd’ or white portion of the cauliflower. 


The Care of Cactus Gardens 


NTEREST in the cultivation of cacti seems to be spreading, 
fostered, probably, by a better understanding of the needs 
of such plants. The following discussion of this subject ap- 


peared in a recent number of The American Botanist :— 

It is true that cacti can endure long periods of drought. but they all 
like water during the growing season and often show this by growing 
rapidly when moisture is supplied. When it was thought that cacti should 
have the minimum of water, they were planted in small pots, in soil 
unsuited to their needs, and when their neighbors in the window garden 
were given a drink they got none or very little. Undoubtedly thousands 
of cacti have perished of thirst without the fact being appreciated by 
their solicitous owners. Probably a majority of cacti are accustomed to 
plenty of water during the growing season. Many of them live in regions 
where it rains nearly every day in Summer. The important thing to 
remember is that few of them can endure standing water. If given plenty 
of root-room and thorough drainage, a surprising number will thrive 
even in localities where the climate is humid. Nor are the cacti easily 
injured by the cold, as is often supposed. There are fifty species or more 
that will endure temperatures 20 degrees below zero without protection. 
To make a satisfactory cactus garden one should select a sunny spot, 
open toward the south if possible, and excavate the soil to a depth of 
two feet or more. The excavation should be filled with sand, and this 
should be heaped up from one to three feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding earth. Such a garden is best made against a sloping bank or a 
rock wall. An occasional boulder, outcropping here and there, aids in 
giving an air of naturalness to the area. In such a garden many other 
attractive things besides cacti may be grown—sedums, houseleeks, puc- 
coons, lupines, sand violets, blazing stars, sagebrush—in fact any sand 
plant that may take the fancy. If these are not allowed to lack for water, 
they will make growth that quite surpasses their performance in the wild. 
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The cacti appear to have taken to the desert to avoid conflicts with other | 


plants, rather than to avoid moisture. In ordinary soil the weeds soon 
overwhelm them but in the sand, common plants give up and the cactus 
is master of the situation. 


Delphiniums Immune to Mildew 


ILDEW is particularly troublesome to delphiniums in 
some parts of the country and in wet weather it is very 
difficult to deal with. It usually makes its appearance in July. 
The grower should watch for its first onset, writes C. F. 
Langdon in Western Homes and Gardens, and immediately 
dust the plants with sulphur. He advises the use_of green 
sulphur, since it is very fine and less unsightly than the yellow 
kind. 

He goes on to say, however, that we now have a number 
of varieties which are proof against attack. This consider- 
ably increases their value as border plants, not only because 
they keep their foliage but also, if the old flowers are cut off 
in time, the plants will not be hindered from giving a second 
bloom—as they should—in the Autumn. The immune vari- 


eties seem to have smooth shiny leaves, while those most | 


frequently attacked are more or less hairy. This suggests that 
the night dew resting on the leaves and taking a long time to 


dry is the cause of the mildew. A few of the named varieties | 


thus far developed, that are immune, are Robert Cox, La- 
vanda, Nora Ferguson, George Cochrane and Lady Gwen- 
dolin. 


Soil for Regal Lilies 


Mocs? lilies like a soil consisting largely of leafmold and 
few of them are benefited by lime. It is often advisable 
to dig out the soil where lilies are to be planted and replace 
it with a good mixture of loam, sand and leafmold. Writing 
in The American Botanist, Fannie M. Heath gives the fol- 
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Garden of Vicitaials: : 4 
Yields Perennial Soy 


Hundreds of varieties ready this Fall 
for a colorful, ever-changing garden— 






£ ae) ae 
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From Spring to late Autumn, Horsford’s Hardy Plants, sturdy and 
prolific, yield an abundance of flowers for cutting, need little care. Our 
free catalog will help you select the finest plants for your hardy garden. 


Everyman’s Lily Collection 


Solid, healthy bulbs — a special, colorful, all-season collection of extra 
value, the greatest we have ever been able to offer to our friends: 


- ‘ oer} INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
. elegans. Orange-re (Ready in Sept.-Oct.) 
L. hansoni. Yellow 
L. tenuifolium. Coral Bulbs (3 each 

27 of 9 varieties) $650 

Two Collections 
54 Bulbs (6 of each) $12 

Complete Cultural Directions 


MEDIUM 
Sent With Each Order 


L. regale. White, shaded pink, inner 
surface primrose-yellow 

Please specify “Everyman's 

Collection” 


L. superbum. Bright orange 
L. candidum. Pure white 
Box H, Charlotte, Vermont 


LATER FLOWERING 


L. batemanniae. Apricot 
L. auratum. Gold-banded 
L. tigrinum. Reddish-yellow 


F. H. HORSFORD 




















PLANTING TIME 


is here again 
Fall planting has many advantages 


The top-growth of plants has now been completed, but 
the root-growth, which is of the greatest importance in 
transplanting, is right in full swing. 


Now that the rush of the Summer, season is over, you 
can give more attention and careful deliberation to your 
planting problems. Plants established in the ground this 
Fall will start their growth earlier next Spring, assuring 
more bloom in the Summer. 





Best of all you have fresh in your mind this Summer's 
observations of distinctive and successful landscaping 
and gardens—observations which form the basis of ideas 
for your own garden and grounds. 


Come out and visit us—you'll be interested in many of 
our unusual plant varieties. If this is impossible send for 
our CONDENSED CATALOG. This presents our 
plants in a most easily understandable manner, with 
brief, accurate descriptions. You will find it wonderfully 
complete and helpful when selecting material for your 
planting. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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An Everlasting Garden! 














Autumn Need Not Mean the End of Flowers... . 
Grow Them the Year Round in a KING 


How brief are the sunny days of summer! How short the color and charm of 

summer’s happy gardens! Yet... you can prolong throughout the year this joy 

that plants and flowers bring. 

On the coldest day of winter, even, the frailest blossom thrives—under the pro- 

tecting glass of a King greenhouse. Bother the weather! Here you can grow 

es — varieties, and all the rare plants you’ve read about in the books of 
ower iore. 


There’s nothing like a sturdy, sleek King greenhouse for the devotee of floricul- 
a Many models, many sizes—a house for every taste and purse. Send for 
atalogs. 


KiNG CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 




















CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural] 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTEY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally orless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 

Write for Quantity Prices 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. Board of Trade Building, | BOSTON, MASS. 

















HARDY EVERGREENS may now be set out at any time previous 
to November 15th. Call and inspect our “BEDFORD GROWN” 
stock containing all worth-while varieties. Also see our Hardy Roses 
and Phlox now in bloom. Send for price list. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 
CONCORD ROAD, BEDFORD 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 

















lowing method of counteracting an alkaline condition of the 
soil for the benefit of the hardy white regal lilies: — 
My soil is heavily alkali and I failed many times before I tried vinegar 


! to neutralize the alkali. If vinegar is poured over alkali soil it will foam 


up and I added vinegar to my soil until it ceased to foam. Then I poured 
a half teacupful of very fine sand into the bottom of a hole eight inches 
deep and setting the bulb on that, poured another half cup of sand over 
it and filled in with the vinegar-treated soil. I planted six bulbs all in 
the same bed. Two were in untreated soil, two in lightly vinegared soil 
and the other two as above stated. All were planted in the Spring of 1928 
and all were of equal size. The four vinegared ones gave one spike each 
of from one to three blooms the first year and the untreated ones failed 
to produce blossoms. In 1929 those in light vinegar gave a single bloom 
to a single stalk while those in full vinegar gave three stalks each with 
from two to four blossoms per stalk while those in the untreated soil 
grew less than six inches high, turned yellow and died before the Summer 
was half over. This seems to show conclusively that it was the vinegar 
that gave the splendid results obtained. The bed was well mulched with 
leaves in Winter. The vinegar used was a by-product of jelly-making. 
I make quantities of jelly and after the juice is extracted from the fruit I 
add a lot of water to the pulp and allow this to ferment. This home- 
made vinegar I use, pulp and all, on the plants. 


Destroying the Iris Borer 


ties presence of the iris borer may not be noticed before it 
has eaten its way into the rhizome of the plant. A method 
of killing this pest with paradichlorobenzene, which was 
given in a recent bulletin of the American Iris Society, is there- 
fore of interest. By using it with care, the grower of irises 
can save some of his choicest varieties. 

Since the vapor of paradichlorobenzene is more than five 
times as heavy as air, it lends itself very well to the treatment 
of various soil insects by penetrating downward and laterally 
under the ground; but it is not volatile enough below 70 de- 
grees to be effective, it will not penetrate a water soaked soil 
and it dissipates too rapidly throughout a dry and porous soil 
to give good control. If the temperature of the soil is between 
75 and 85 degrees and the soil is neither soaked nor entirely 
dry, however, the following method—described by the writer 
in the iris bulletin—should be successful in every case: 


Close up to the iris plant or even on it, place a tin can lid; on the lid 
place a heaping teaspoonful of Paracide (Paradichlorobenzene). Cover the 
plant with a bucket or large can. Around the bottom pile a little earth to 
make the can air-tight. Twenty-four hours later remove the can and Para- 
cide. I used the same Paracide over two or three times, but on the second 
and later times I added another teaspoonful of fresh Paracide. You will find 
the borer is dead and the plant only withered; particularly on a hot day the 
blades will turn white from the heat, but fresh spikes will soon appear. 

. . Not one of the plants of the hundred or more so treated showed the 
slightest ill effect the next season. 


When to Pick Fruit 


Is there any such thing as a table giving the proper dates on which to 
pick the various kinds of tree fruit? 

Of course picking dates vary with the season, but the 
following may be considered approximately correct for New 
England: 

Pears—Clapp’s Favorite, August 20 to 25; Bartlett, 


| September 1 to 10; Seckel, October 10 to 15; Bosc, October 


15 to 20; Dana’s Hovey, October 20 to 25; Flemish Beauty, 
October 10 to 15; Lawrence, October 20 to 25; Sheldon, 
October 1 to 10. 

Peaches—Greensboro, August 5 to 19; Carman, August 
15 to 25; Champion, August 15 to 25; Elberta, September 
1 to 10; Late Crawford, September 15 to 30; Rochester, 
September 15 to 20. 

Apples—Astrachan, August 1; Gravenstein, August 10 to 
20; Wealthy, September 1 to 10; Williams, August 10 to 
15; Yellow Transparent, July 25 to 30; McIntosh, Septem- 
ber 15 to 25; Baldwin, October 15 to 25; Delicious, October 
1 to 10; Northern Spy, October 15 to 25; R. I. Greening, 
October 15 to 25; Sutton, October 15 to 25; Wagener, 
October 10 to 15; Roxbury Russet, October 25 to 30. 
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Sedums in Many Places 


EDUMS are such hardy and easily-cared-for plants that 

they should be more freely used in the garden. 

Many times a small plant is needed to finish a planting. 
It may be the top of a bare wall or rock that would be 
improved by a growing plant. Then scatter a little soil and 
plant Sedum acre; neither Summer heat nor Winter cold 
seems to daunt it. Of course, it will not make as strong a 
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growth as it would in deeper soil, but it will clothe the | 
wall with green and in June and July it will be covered | 


with a scarf of gold. 

It may be you have a place near buildings which make too 
much shade for many blooming plants, or a tree where the 
soil is damp. Try S. ternatum, which is one of our native 
species and such a distinctive little thing, with leaves in 
whorls of three! It is the first one to bloom in the Spring and 
has triangular clusters of white flowers with only four petals 
instead of the customary five-pointed, star-shaped flower. 

Many of the sedums can be used as an edging for the 
perennial border or walks, and they are almost indispensable 


in the rock garden. Most of them are evergreen and many | 


change their color in the Winter. S. murale for instance, 
which is a nice green in the Summer, turns a warm red in 
cold weather and, as Spring comes on, it is nearly the color 
of blackberries. A nice plant of it in May looks very much 
like a heap of ripe blackberries on the ground. Later it is 
covered with tiny white flowers. §. lydium makes a good, 
round, bright green, moss-like plant, which turns red both in 
a hot sunny place and in the Winter. Its flowers are in bunches 
of small white stars on short red stems. 

When a cover plant is needed in almost any situation, as 
on large rocks, dry banks, sand dunes or around the base 
of a tree, §. sarmentosum will soon do the work by sending 


out its strings of yellow-green leaves to spread over the space. | 


The tips root down and hold the little vine in place. In 
July it is covered with clusters of large yellow flowers. S. 
ibericum makes a mat-like growth of rich green which is 





covered in July and August with bright, amaranth-red | 
flowers as showy as almost any bedding plant. S. saurium | 


(stoloniferum) is a creeping species with evergreen foliage 
and large, light pink clusters of flowers; its variety splendens 
has bright, crimson-red flowers and in the Winter the foliage 
also turns red. 

Another real jewel for the choice rock garden is S. dasy- 
phyllum. It has a choice little mat of blue-gray, bead-like 
foliage traced with tiny white flowers like the carving on 
an old cameo. 

In the Fall, when nearly everything in the garden has 


bowed its head to Jack Frost, the S. spectabile group stands | 
15 to 18 inches high with great heads of bloom in soft | 


pink, amaranth-red, crimson or pale yellow, and foliage of 
soft green, green and white, or purple. 

The different varieties of sedums grow in so many different 
forms and colors of foliage, ever changing with the seasons, 
that they hold the interest of the plant lover throughout 
the year. 


—B. K. Farr. 
Woburn, Mass. 


Protecting Daffodils From Wire Worms 


Much annoyance has been caused by wire worms on a bank where 


daffodils are planted. Can you suggest a remedy? I do not want to dis- | 


turb the bulbs if I can avoid it. 


Probably there is no reason why a well-known English 
plan should not prove satisfactory here. This is to bury pieces 
of cut potato tubers at intervals in the earth. These moist 
potatoes will attract the wire worms, and ifthe pieces are 
dug up about once a week, and the worms attached to them 
destroyed, the bed will gradually be freed from these pests. 
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The Natural fertilizer 


or flower and Lawn — 


With a 100% ee organic content, DRICONURE is a MOST 
desirable fertilizer. Cow manure from high protein-fed cows 
and G P M Peat Moss, combined in scientific proportions and 
dehydrated, it both feeds your plants in a normal, natural 

manner—and—it then further enriches the soil for future use. 


No other fertilizer combines these two valuable functions. 

No other fertilizer can HOLD its contents in reserve 

until used. No other can help build up soil, and feed 
plants at the same time. 


These features make DRICONURE doubly im- 
portant, of much greater value, and its use 
eliminates all chance of having valuable 
food leach away. It is equally effective 

for both flowers and lawn, and being 


finely pulverized, it is handy and easy 


to use. NO odor. No weeds or waste. 
for Fall uses 





Just a pure, NATURAL fertilizer 
and soil builder in one—and—it 
should be used now, to help 
shrubs and plants winter over 

in good condition. 


If you desire further infor- 
mation before trying DRI- 
CONURE, literature and a 
sample will gladly be sent at 
our request. Large 3% 
ushel bag, $2.50 f. o. b. 
plant. 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 





And now we are rapidly approaching the time when 
GPM will be adapted to its Fall uses—storing z 
bulbs and fruits; winter mulching flower beds, 
lawns and shrubs; packing about rose bushes, etc., 
and to turn under for humus so that it will be well 
rotted by Spring. Gardeners are using GPM for 
these purposes in increasing numbers every year with 
gratifying results. Let us send you literature 

telling all about GP M and its uses. Packed 

in large 20 standard-bushel bales. Sold from 

coast to coast by the better dealers, 
but to protect yourself insist 
upon the GPM trade mark. 











3 Plant Full-Grown Evergreens 


d 

: Now Plant grown trees now and save years of 
waiting. We have growing on nearby locations a 
large variety of beautiful trees, including Evergreens, 
Lindens, Maples, Pin Oaks, Dogwood (all sizes), Judas 
Trees and many other varieties. Wouldn’t you like 
to take an inspection tour with us, without obligation? 
This is an appropriate time to arrange for moving 
trees later in the year. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 





EVERGREENS will lend charm to grounds. 


(i mdse 8 > 
Pee: 3 








22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Maine 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 Tel, Forest 4212 


Have you received our literature on the Oare of Trees and on Tree a 
Moving? Oopies on request. 











This New Catalog 
Now Ready for You 


Never before have we published 


Bristol’s New Perennials 
such a catalogue as this. While ~ 


are also presented — Gypsoph- 


it porernts ; ila, Bristol Fairy, Queen Mary 
Tulips Hyacinths Asters, Astilbes, Gaillardias, 
Narcissus Crocus 


Weston Violas. You will be 
interested in this new edition. 
A copy will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


Imported and Native Bulbs 
the descriptions are new, many 
Varieties are new, and the pic- 
tures accurate. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
BOX B, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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It’s time to plant 


BULBS 


and you will find a superb collection of 
Spring-flowering Bulbs of the highest 
grade in 


Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalog 


Also all Plants and Seeds which should 
be put in the ground now. The beau- 
tiful Roses which we have prepared 
specially for Fall planting are pictured 
herein. 
A copy free if you mention 
‘Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW ENGLAND’S 


COLDEST 
NURSERY 


Can Ship Now 


Rock Garden 
Plants 


100 varieties @ 25c each 
3 alike, 60c 


Iris and Peonies are now ready 
Send for our 1930 catalog 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE BOX H VERMONT 











| 250 Perennials — 40 Phlox 
125 Iris — 100 Rock Plants 
30 Sedums — 50 Peonies 

Dwarf, Japanese, Siberian Iris 


We ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 


Write for Catalog 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 











“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





Want to procure named varieties of old 
roses, to 1860 for fall ag | in South- 
ern Maryland. Mrs. FL Keays, 240 
Middle Neck Road, Great Neck. New York. 





Use the Packard 
sone Feeder 


pounds, and costs 
$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


Special Mlsenve Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage, 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 


Perennials for Fall Bloom* 


Bip emery can secure Fall bloom from perennials that 
have a late season, from perennials that begin blooming 
in the Summer and continue until frost, and from perennials 
the normal season of which is retarded by late planting or 
some special care. 

Hardy chrysanthemums are perhaps the best known of the 
perennials with a late season. Many varieties are being tried 
out hopefully, but the only ones that have proved to be 
reliably hardy during past years are a rose-colored variety that 
every one has and that no’ one seems able to name, and a 
couple of white varieties. The lovely yellows, bronzes, and 
reds that are so widely desired often survive the Winter with 
proper protection, but frequently do not. In order to have 
the maximum of bloom from hardy chrysanthemums, they 
should be planted along the south side of buildings or hedges. 

The hardy asters offer a wide choice of varieties and species 
with a long blooming season. It is easily possible to have 
hardy asters in bloom from August until killing frost by 
careful selection. Aster tataricus is the latest of all to bloom in 
the West Parks, Chicago, and is usually in fine bloom until 
freezing weather. This is a handsome, tall-growing aster with 
such large leaves that those unfamiliar with it rarely recognize 
it as an aster. 

The dwarf physostegia comes into bloom in September 
and flowers splendidly until freezing weather. It is perfectly 
hardy, although it comes up very late each Spring. It is an 
exceptionally dependable perennial for late bloom. 

The blue Eupatorium coelestinum and the white E. agera- 
toides, bloom well during September, and the blue usually 
continues in good bloom until frost. The perennial gentians 
are excellent for late Fall bloom in gardens where they can be 
established. The closed gentian, the soapwort gentian, and 
the downy gentian, Gentiana puberula, are the ones usually 
found in this section. Of these, the closed gentian is the only 
one at all commonly grown in local gardens, and it is much 


the least showy of the three. The downy gentian is so showy © 


when in bloom and so late in its season of bloom that it is 
difficult to understand why it has been so little grown. 

Most of the Fall perennials are at their height during 
September. By selection, it is possible to develop strains that 
will bloom through October; the West Parks have already 
developed strains of liatris and physostegia that triple the 


blooming season. Many of the goldenrods, liatris, helenium, | 


heliopsis, helianthus, showy sedum, silphiums, boltonia, sev- 
eral rudbeckias, vernonia, mallow marvels, Lobelia cardinalis, 
L. syphilitica, the lovely red Chelone Lyon, Chrysanthe- 


| mum uliginosum, Hosta caerulea, Artemisia lactiflora, Poly- 
| gonum Sieboldiit, and several perennial campanulas and blue 





salvias are especially satisfactory for September bloom. 
The rich purplish vernonia, or ironweed, is offered by few 
dealers and unknown in most gardens; yet it is one of the 








most effective plants in the Humboldt Park blue and purple | 


garden. There are three or four species of ironweed found 
locally, and there is great variation in size of flower head and 
in richness of coloring. The finest are stunning in the peren- 
nial border. 

The perennial grasses are always effective during September 
and often during October as well. The West Parks have 
found Pennisetum macrourum perfectly hardy and exceed- 
ingly effective. Other pennisetums, or fountain grasses, grown 
in the West Parks are not reliably hardy. Miscanthus sinensis 
and Pampas grass are the other ornamental grasses occasion- 
ally found in local gardens. 


Of the perennials that bloom from rather early Summer | 


until killing frost, if given proper care, perhaps the most de- 
pendable are gaillardia, Scabiosa caucasica, stokesia, veronica, 
violas, Lathyrus latifolius, shasta daisies, hardy phlox and 
hollyhocks. 


Of the perennials that can be caused to bloom late by late | 
| When Writing to Advertisers 





*From a lecture by Maud R. Jacobs at Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, III. 
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Camellia 
Japonica 


HESE beautiful shrubs are be- 

coming very popular not only 
for southern gardens but also for 
northern conservatories. 


We are offering for Fall shipment 
a very choice collection of named 
varieties in a wide range of color 
and type of bloom. All of our 
stock is pot-grown, well matured 
plants; and a great many of them 
will give splendid blooms the first 
season. 

To those interested will be mailed 
a complete descriptive list. 





COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc. 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 














Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 


ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 
Streng + me Plants, fon, Seis. Shrubs, Vines 


and Evergreens, 
Native Plant Material 
Long Distance, Mependllir | No. 1 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 








NARCISSI 


CHOICE OREGON GROWN 
First Quality Bulbs—Government 
Inspected—True to Name 


12 100 

DE ease +ebeonwxe $2.50 $15.00 
Golder ES ee 1.00 7.50 
CEE idle Gade saeoe ee 1.00 7.50 
Barrii Conspicuus ........ -75 5.00 
Mrs. Lensty rn rer .60 4.00 
DP GO os cc teeeecs .50 3.50 
1 Dozen each (72 bulbs) ....... $ 5.00 
SE aie CUPS WEE) ob ci -cccoqess 10.00 


Narcissi for Naturalizing. Assorted named 
varieties of daffodils, medium cup and 
Poets’ narcissi. A real bargain. 100 for 
$3.50 postpaid, 1000 for $25 f.o.b. Eugene. 
We list this year 45 varieties including 
some of the fine novelties. Our bulbs are 
as good or better than those listed in 
many catalogs at twice the price. 
TULIPS 
Seventy-five sorts. Early and late. For bed- 
ding or forcing. Assorted named Darwins, 
$3 per 100. Our prices have not advanced 
because of the increased tariff. 
Muscari Heaveniy Blue. Large bulbs $2 
per 100. Dutch and Spanish Iris. Very 
special, either type. Assorted $.75 per 
dozen, $4 per 100, 
Hy Crocuses, Scillas, Lilies 
Orders over $2 postpaid. Send for catalog. 


CONLEY’S 
BLOSSOM FARM 


Dept. H, 1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore. 


PLANT LABELS 


Rust proof: will not turn in ground: can 
be read from standing position. Send 20c 
and four plant names for samples, let- 
tered ready for your garden. Free catalog 
of plant labels and garden equipment. 


The W. W. Oliver Mfg. Co. 
1487 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











Please Mention 
Horticulture 
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UPERB 


, typical Wrexham types 


Fresh seed re 


OR SPRING DELI 
FINEST SELECTED, $10.00 PER DOZ. 
None better at any price 
UNSELECTED, $5.00 PER DOZ. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Text book, “Its Oulture,”’ 10c 


Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member British and American Delphinium 
Societies 


= -jele) i 


ae Se 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Daffodils, Peonies, Iris, and 
many others to plant in the 
fall—read all about them in 
Burpee’s Bulb Book. It 
tells you of the bulbs for win- 
ter blooming in the house and 
gives complete descriptions of 
the best spring-flowering 
Bulbs, Perennials, Roses, 
Shrubs, and Climbing Plants 
for fall planting. Burpee’s 
Bulb Book will be mailed (to 
you) free. Write for your 
copy today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
819 Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pa. 























Crassula Arborescens 
Rooted Cuttings, $6 per 100; $50 per 
1000; 214-in. $8 per 100; 3-in. $25 per 
100; 5-in. $50 per 100. $100. $150 

Cash with order please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY Natick, Mass. 





Perennial Bargains 


EE es ac ncc ctveoeheuwwoN $2.50 
lk a 1.50 
Polemonium coeruleum .............. 1.50 
NE ow Ae aS eke de 2.00 
Arabis alpina 2.00 
ee Pe eee Tee ere 2.00 
Dianthus caesius 2.00 


Hemerocallis—10 vars. .. 2.50 
Add 15% for carrying charges. Send for full list 


White and Johnson Co., Wakefield, Mass. 





PAINTED LADY 


(Pyrethrum Roseum) 


The rosy flowers of spring. Large clumps. 
Bright colors. Should be planted now. 
$3.00 a dozen—$20 for 100 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 





Two lovely native perennials for the rock 
arden, wild garden, or half shady border. 
lant now in liberal groups for next 

Spring’s bloom. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.60 for 10, $13 per 100 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
$1 for 10, $8 per 100 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 





Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in the spring. 

Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young woman, graduate of Ambler Horti- 

cultural School. Experienced. Best of ref- 

erences. Vicinity of Philadelphia preferred. 
G. G., Care of “Horticulture” 





HORTICULTURE 


planting, many are bulbous or tuberous in nature. Japanese 
lilies, gladioli, dahlias, cannas, and the Summer hyacinth 
are perhaps the most important. Many gardeners double their 
season of bloom for Japanese lilies by planting some new 


are usually through blooming by the time late planted bulbs 





437 


The one quick 


sure way to destroy 


bulbs each Spring; bulbs living over from previous seasons | 


come into bloom. The season for gladioli can be much | 


lengthened by making successive plantings at intervals of 
two weeks during the Spring. 


Delphiniums grown from Spring-planted seed will often | 


give fairly good Fall bloom; Asclepias tuberosa, Verbascum 
olympicum, hollyhocks, and various other perennials often 
bloom in the Fall if planted too late to bloom at the normal 
season. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Berry, S. S. (1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) 
“Irises for your garden.” 
Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. 

Eng.) 

“Bunyard’s catalogue of British roses, 1930-31.” 
“A select list of strawberries.” 

Dekker, James & Co. (Hillegom, Holland) 
“Bulb grower and exporters.” 

DuMont, W. G. (Des Moines, lowa) 
““Peonies, lilacs, iris.” 

Fraser & Son. (Pasadena, Calif.) 
“Sun ripened seeds, 1930.” 

Glendale Flower and Water Gardens. 

Calif.) 

“Lotus, water lilies, aquatic plants, cut flowers, fancy goldfish, 
scavengers, fish food.” 

Holland Bulb Co. (Lake Como, N. J.) 
“Ornamental shrubs. Hardy perennials and rock plants. 
Holland grown bulbs.” 

McFarland, Frank T. (The Iris Place, Lexington, Ky.) 
“The Iris Place.” 

Pierce Bros. (Waverley Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass.) 
Rose catalogue. 

Puget Sound Peony Gardens. (R.F.D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash.) 
Peony and iris catalogue. 

Scudder, wt S. O. (Novato Nurseries, Novato, Calif.) 

"a, vs. ' 
Tether & Don, Inc. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) 
Fall 1930 catalogue. 
Wallace, R. & Co., Ltd. (The Old Garden, Tunbridge Wells, Eng.) 

“Special offer of new irises.” 
Watts, W. A. (Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales) 
“Welsh bulb fields, 1930.” 
Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) 
“The world’s finest irises, 1930-31.” 
Weed’s Gardens. (Beaverton, Ore.) 
“Tris, peonies, 1930.” 
White & Johnson Co. (Wakefield, Mass.) 
“Fifth annual catalogue, 1930.” 
Westcroft Gardens. (Grosse Ile, Mich.) 
“Special list of alpine and rock plants.” 

“The 10 best.” (Perennials, evergreens, shrubs, etc.) 
Williamson, Mary and Jane. 
“Williamson Iris, 1930.” 

Wilson, John L. (Elk City, Kansas) 
“Spring price list of small fruit plants and flowers.” 
Wright, Mary F. (Ambler, Pa.) 

“The Logan Nurseries, rock plants and perennials.” 
Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd. 
ku, Yokohama, Japan) 

Descriptive catalogue, 1930-31. 


An Attractive Annual for Filling 


NE of California’s native annuals well fitted for use in 
the garden is Godetia amoena. In manner of growth it 
is erect and somewhat branching and often reaches four feet 
in height. The pink flowers are large and each petal is 
blotched at the base with crimson. G. amoena is not exacting 
as to cultural conditions. It prefers a light soil and good 
drainage and it will stand drought well. As it blooms in 
Summer and early Autumn, it is useful for filling in the 
bare places in the perennial borders where earlier flowering 
plants have been cut down or taken out. Even when trans- 
planted to (or sown in) close quarters among taller plants, 
it works its way up toward the light and rears its colorful 
flower stalk‘ triumphantly into the air. 
—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Genuine | 


(The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, | 


(Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind.) | 


(No. 21-35, Nakamura-machi, Kaka- | 





destructive insect 


pests is the regular use 


of WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY non-poisonous, 
easily applied, and equally 
effective indoors or out-of- 
doors. 

Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 
Half-pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 
] Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Regssgred. 


Kill weeds the Wilson way . . . simply 


! | dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 Gallon 
(1260 Justin Ave., Glendale, | 


to 40 gallons of water) .. . sprinkle 
... that’s all. The modern way to ex- 
terminate all weeds, poison ivy, vines, 
etc. One good application a year is suffi- 
cient. Inexpensive . . . clean . . . odor- 
less. 1 gallon $2.00; 5 gallons $8.00. 


Dept. E 9 


| SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








MECONOPSIS BAILEYI, 


Also Pratti, Rudis, Sinuata Lati- 
folia, etc. 


GENTIANA, Acaulis, Farreri, 


Sino-Ornata, Verna, Depressa, etc. 


PRIMULA, Nutans, Littoniana, 
Wardii, Julea, Chionantha, etc. 
And many other varieties of new 
and rare alpines and rock plants for 
Fall delivery. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.B.H.S. 
Medina, Wash. 














PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Border 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Blue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
Physostegia Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phlox Procumbens Blue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
Cobweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 











“The Flower 


Beautifu 


, No need to wait a year or 
two for blooms when our undivided roots 
—large and plump—will produce beauti- 
fui flowers next 
Spring. Hundreds 
write that we did 
not disappoint 
them. 


This New 
Book, the 
26th 
Annual 
Issue 


tells the whole story about Peterson's 
Peonies in an interesting fashion. It is 
beautifully illustrated in Nature’s colors 
—a valuable handbook on planting, cul- 
ture, and success with Peonies. Gladlly 
sent free wherever Peonies will grow. 


as 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 




















PEONIES 


1§ varieties for $§ 


Collection includes singles, Stanley and Hesperus; 
Japs, Lobolas and Sunbeam; doubles, Floral 
Treasure, Hercules, La Rosiere, Philomele, Marie 
Deroux, Marie Crousse, Mile. L. Calot, Mme. 
Verneville, Golden Harvest, Yictor Hugo, Duc de 
Wellington. Catalog of 400 varieties on request. 


Weed’s Gardens, Box 22, Beaverton, Ore. 





READY NOW 


Come and get them, ng | are not ensive 
Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard Siberian 
and Japanese Irises 
Old-fashioned Olove Pinks, Scotch Sea 
Daisies, Small Evergreen Trees 
“SUNNYMEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston—Select your plants 
Visitors Welcomed 





Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





PEONIES and IRISES 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request, Your name 
and address secures your copy. Send it 
now. (Mention “Horticulture” ) 


E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville 


Ohio 














HORTICULTURE 


Preparing Plants for the House* 


| © apse the Summer months geraniums and other plants 

that are grown from “‘slips’’ or stem-cuttings may be 
propagated and the young plants potted up in time to have a 
good start before cold weather comes. For this purpose a 
propagation bed of fine sand may be made in a spot sheltered 
from wind and sun under some trees or shrubs, and the cut- 
tings rooted there. Such a bed will require regular watering 
but less labor is entailed, if a considerable number of young 
plants are wanted, than if the cuttings are rooted indoors. 
At this time old plants should also receive attention in the 
way of cutting back and repotting. This work may also be 
done out of doors if a cold-frame or other sheltered spot is 
available in which to set the pots. 

A good potting soil may be prepared by mixing four parts 
of garden soil with two parts of well-rotted cow manure and 
one of sand. If the garden soil is of a sandy nature, less sand 
will be required. Rotted sods may to advantage replace the 
soil in the mixture. To prepare sods for such use stack a 
quantity in a pile with the grass side down and cover the 
whole pile with sufficient soil to smother all plant growth 
from the sods. In a year or two they will have decayed so 
that they may be readily cut down and made fine with a 
spade. It is a good plan to put a box of potting soil in the 
cellar in the Fall so that it is available if needed during the 
Winter. 

In potting young plants it is not advisable to use large 
pots. Geraniums from cuttings rooted during the Summer 
months will bloom freely all Winter in four-inch pots. If 
larger pots are used the plants usually have a tendency to 
make strong foliage with but little bloom. In repotting older 
plants it is not advisable to change from a small pot to one 
more than one or two sizes larger. If the pots used are new 
they should first be soaked in water. Drainage should be 
provided by placing bits of broken pots or crockery or small 
stones in the bottom of the pots. 

Most house plants do not require high temperatures but 
must have plenty of light and an atmosphere that is not 
too dry if they are to thrive. The rooms where they are 
grown should also be well ventilated. Plants will thrive in 
windows facing the east, south or west during the Winter. 
It is best, however, to give sun-loving plants such as petunias 
the advantage of the southern exposure. In Summer the south 
windows will be found too hot for many plants, but the 
northern windows may then be utilized. Even a west window 
will be found too hot for plants during Summer afternoons, 
unless some shade is provided. 

In watering plants, wait until the surface soil looks dry 
and then give sufficient water to thoroughly wet all the soil 
in the pot, However, all plants have not the same water, 
light, temperature and soil requirements and it is only by a 





*From a Bulletin of the Dominion Experimental Station at Rosthern, Sask. 
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CLIMATE TESTED 


PEONIES 
All the Best Are Here 


The new ones by Brand, Vories, 
Thurlow and others are especially 
outstanding. 


We ship extra large plants from 
virgin rich river bottom land, to 
give a quick start and sure growth. 
You will appreciate our extensive 
list and the unusual opportunity of 
securing everything you want from 
ope grower. A postcard brings it. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 














EXTRAORDINARY IRIS 
LANDSCAPING OFFER 


Without doubt, the two best irises for 
landscaping purposes are 
PALLIDA DALMATICA 

and QUEEN OF MAY 
The former is an extra tall lavender variety ; 
the latter is not quite so tall and is one of 
the sturdiest pink ones. The color combina- 
tion is charming and a combined planting 
of the two is “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 
UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


One Dozen of each, (24 roots), postpaid 
for Two Dollars 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 










Tree Peonies 


Surplus stock from my garden. 
Strong three-year-old seedlings of 
a fine strain. 


$2.50 each $25 a dozen 
Oircular of information on request 


A. P. SAUNDERS, Clinton, N. Y. 














MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.00 
One hundred roots, $7.00. Postage extra 


Mrs. 8S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 























Prepare Wooden Plant Label 
ooden ant Labels 
for ; 
Plain Painted 
Fall Heavy Garden 100 1000 100 1000 
N ® Meas. 18 in. x 1% x % in. $5.50 $50.00 $7.25 $68.00 
eeds © Pot Labels Width 
eee 4 -in. thane cee 5 -in. .25 1.75 .30 2.20 
Not less than 1000 4¥-in, 20.0. 2eee 5 -in. 25 1.90 30 8 2.35 
at the thousand rate. B iM. ww ccccees 5 -in. 30 2.00 .385 2.45 
Postage extra. O° Me: s6.0'0 a cnn 5 -in. 35 2.25 -40 2.80 
Garden Labels % 
) , ree -in. .85 6.30 1.00 7.50 
gg mage ol ny PE sin dmainii %-in. 1.00 8.00 1.15 9.50 
q ee Pe eee 1%-in. 1.30 11.00 1.50 12.50 
wee ne Dahlia or Tree Labels 
mired sate! 38%-in. iron wire ..... .30 1.90 .40 2.50 
3%%-in. copper wire ... 30 2.10 40 2.75 





PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LAF az 


[ 8 to /2incA 
Garden Labe/ 








ag 























LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. ‘ 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

.75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required. 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 

LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40¢ per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25¢ for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 
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Boston Florists 
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FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 

















Bright Berries 


For Fall Color in the Garden 
COTONEASTERS 


We offer 14 potgrown varieties of this 
charming hardy shrub with its brilliant 
red fruits. Prostrate and creeping ones 
for rockery and foreground; spreading. 
fountain-shaped kinds for in-between 
places; taller growing sorts suitable for 
backgrounds. Some are evergreen, all 
hold their berries well into winter, and 
each is a desirable and satisfactory addi- 
tion for permanent beauty. 


Any 4 varieties in 4” pots — $5.00 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
DEPT. A HOLLISTON, MASS. 











CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Early Bronze 


has been in bloom since September 10th. It is a 
fine large button variety, bronze-yellow in color, 
hardy, and early enough to escape hard frosts. 
The blooms are very desirable for florists. Order 
plants for spring delivery. 


30¢c each, $2.50 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 





Christmas Roses 


$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F 


Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 





Size, 9 x 54, x 2% inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 
which will make your own seed gathering a real 
Pleasure, and insure better plants acclimated to 
your soil. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 


T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 


Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Early October Work 
Horticultural News-Letter 
Viburnums for Autumn Color 
The Value of New Soil 

The Fertilizing of Lawns 


of 
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Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 


The Native Baby’s-Toes 

A Hardy Lily From the West 
Late Digging of Dahlias 

The Poets’ Narcissus 


Roses Tested by a Hot Summer 


Carl Purdy to Lecture 


A Garden Club of America Project 
Spring Meeting in Chattanooga 
The National Federation Council 


Federation in Rhode Island 
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National Council of State Garden Club Federations 452 


Garden Club Supplement 


How to Make Miniature Gardens 
Activities of the Garden Federations . . 
Lectures Available for Garden Clubs 


Rock Garden Veronicas 
A Lobelia From Chile . 


The Small White Plantain Lily 
Successful Treatment of Lewisia Finchii 
Mowing the Lawn in Late Autumn 


The New Books .... 


Old Fashioned Ladies’ -Delights } 
The Origin of Dianthus Beatrix 


Proper Drainage for Alpines 
A Rock Garden in Honolulu 
The Trailing Red Bearberry 
The Culture of Camassias 
Disease Free Gladioli 
Growing the Tree Peony 


A New Raspberry From New York 


Forms of the Christmas Cactus 
The Hairy Begonia Speculata 


Damage Caused by the Elm Leaf Beetle 


Many Kinds of Muscari 


Difficulties in Growing Monkshoods 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Coming Events 
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ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 


FOR 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 


insects. 
thorough penetration. 


It is injected under pressure to give deep and 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 





Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 

On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Catalogue on Request 
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Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








Cavity Work 
Planting 


Pruning 
Fertilizing 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
| Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 


Spraying 
Bracing 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Chinese Elm--—-Seven Years Old 


Here Are 
Hurry-Trees 


Occasions arise which call for the 
fastest growth possible—a quick 
screen to shut out an unsightly 
view, something to hold a steep 
bank from washing out, a thou- 
sand circumstances every 
season. There are a few trees 
whose rate of growth is so phe- 
nomenal as to pass all other va- 
rieties —- 3 to 5 feet a year are 
quite possible. No actual figures 
are given for the Chinese Elm, 
since this growth depends on 
circumstances. It is, however, the 
fastest of the desirable species. 


arise 


Bargain Prices in 
Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila) 


A new variety introduced by 
Dr. Wilson of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. It has been proved hardy 
from Texas to Cape Cod. It 
can be shipped with dry roots. 
It thrives in dry locations. It 
must not be planted, however, 


in wet heavy land, if quick 
growth is desired. 
(10) = (100) 
5 to 6 feet ** $11.00 $100.00 
6 to 8 feet ** 15.00 135.00 


(Massachusetts grown) 


Kelsey’s Pricelist 


is now ready. Unusual offers in small ever- 


greens, shrubs and trees are presented. We 
shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 
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Early October Work 


IF trees are fed with a slow-acting commercial fertilizer at this 
time, they are supplied with nourishment as soon as the ground 
thaws in the Spring. (See page 251, May 15, 1930, issue.) 


Crocus bulbs should be planted immediately, but not over an 
inch deep. Deep planting is often the cause of failure to bloom. 


Plant the bulbs of chionodoxas, fritillarias, scillas, snowdrops, 
hyacinths and grape hyacinths this month. 


Hardy lilies are often held over until Spring but it is much 
better to plant them, when possible, in the Autumn or early 
Winter. This is particularly true as applied to Lilium auratum, 
which deteriorates rapidly over Winter. 


Use well rotted barn manure or bone meal as a fertilizer when 
setting out bulbs. If the soil is very hard or filled with clay work 
in a liberal amount of peat moss. 


Freesias for Winter forcing should be potted up at once. They 
need a cool temperature—but not darkness—until they start to 
grow. 


Tulips, daffodils and hyacinths which are to be forced indoors 
must be buried in a trench outside or kept in a coldframe or a 
cool cellar for several weeks until root growth has been started. 


Duc Van Thol tulips potted up early can be forced for Christ- 
mas. This is true of no other tulip. 


Continue to make over the flower borders, heeling in plants 
that must be taken up temporarily until there is room to reset 
them. If perennials are not to be transplanted it is best to allow 
their tops to die down naturally, but be sure to remove all refuse 
this Fall. 


Complete the planting of Madonna lilies and narcissi imme- 
diately. 

Plant all varieties of garden tulips this month. Try some of 
the following wild species in the rock garden: Tulipa clusiana, 
T. eichleri, T. greigit, T. Kaufmanniana, T. sylvestris. 


Be sure to plant bulbs right-side-up; most Spring-blooming 
kinds have a pointed top and a kind of ring at the bottom, where 
the roots were attached. Lily bulbs have scales pointing towards 
the top and should be tilted slightly so that water will not lodge 
in the scales and cause them to rot. The bottom of a crocus bulb 
is slightly depressed. 


Dig tender material like gladioli, cannas, caladiums, tigridias, 
tuberoses, Red Hot Poker plant (Tritoma) and Salvia patens. 
Leave as much earth as possible on the cannas and store the others 
in boxes of sand or peat moss in a cellar or cold frame. 


Cut everlasting flowers as -well as parsley, sage, thyme, sweet 
marjoram and other herbs, and hang them up to dry. 


Plant the eremurus in a sunny position against a background 
of shrubs as soon as its foliage dies down in the Fall. It should 
be set in a rich and moist but well-drained soil with the crown 
just below the surface. 


Mulch the bush fruits to protect their shallow root systems. 


Grape-vines planted in the Autumn will make much more 
rapid growth next Spring than when planted in March or April. 


Many vegetable crops can be protected from early frosts by 
covering them with hay, straw, strips of cloth and paper, or 
pieces of old burlap on cold nights. Late egg plants can be 
covered with boxes or barrels. 

Pot up Indian and Chinese azaleas, rhododendrons, lilacs, 
deutzias and other shrubs to be forced in the greenhouse, and 
store them in a pit where they will get the light in the daytime 
but be protected from frost at night. 


Repot calla lilies which have been resting during the Summer 
in a good compost containing leafmold and sand. Plant the 
tubers just under the surface, give them only a moderate amount 
of water until they have started into growth and keep them in a 
cool, dark place for at least a month. 


Trees and Shrubs to Plant Now 


Conifers and yews and any and all broadleaved evergreens, in- 
cluding rhododendrons and azaleas. Work to be completed by 
the end of October. 


Order Now for Planting After October 15 


Roses, lilacs, mockoranges, barberries and, indeed, any and 
every kind of deciduous leaved tree and shrub, except magnolias, 
which should be planted in the Spring. 
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Protect Your 


Roses NOW 


A little care in the 
fall will bring prize 
blooms next season 


Terogen, the wonderful 
new autumn-winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and 
many other beetles, aphids 
and ants. 


Terogen has been used 
with great success at the 
famous Wallingford, Pa. 
Rose Gardens. 


Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just be- 
fore covering your roses 
for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or 
direct, as follows: 


% 3) eee $ .90 
7 ea 1.50 
2 8 eoe 3.10 
| (ee 5.25 
Postpaid 
25 lb. drum ..... $11.00 
50 Ib. drum ..... 21.00 
100 Ib. drum ..... 40.00 
F. O. B. Phila. by Express 
or Freight 


NOTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient 
for one application for 30 to 50 
rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
‘WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 














